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Both 1992 and 1993 are going to see celebrations of the 2,500th anniversary of the creation 
of democracy. What everybody is celebrating is the fact that two and a half millennia ago in 
Athens a politician called Kleisthenes carried a series of reforms which transformed the 
Athenian political structure into the first constitution which thought of itself as a 
democracy. We do not know the exact date of Kleisthenes' reforms, but they were most 
probably moved in 508 or 507 B.C. which, given there was no year 0, means we should 
celebrate in 1993 or 1994. But the date of the reforms is not the only thing about which 
there is disagreement: there is considerable doubt about what Kleisthenes was trying to do, 
and about what the immediate results of his actions were. 

The self-seeking politician 

Kleisthenes was certainly no starry-eyed idealist devoted to the cause of equality. From the 
540s until 510 B.C. political power in Athens had been concentrated in the hands of the 
tyrant Peisistratos and then of his sons Hippias and Hipparkhos. The prominent family to 
which Kleisthenes belonged, the Alkmaionidai, later claimed that they had been in exile 
throughout the tyranny, but an inscription which has survived shows that in the 520s 
Kleisthenes in fact held the highest magistracy on offer, the archonship. The way in which 
the family later glossed this over seems a sure sign that in taking the office of archon 
Kleisthenes was furthering his own cause, not that of the people. 

Kleisthenes' family also liked to claim a larger part in getting rid of Hippias and Hipparkhos 
than can really be justified. They had made an attempt to remove the tyrants by force, but 
that had ended miserably. They claimed that the Spartans came and ousted Hippias after 
Hipparkhos' death because the Alkmaionidai had bribed the Delphic oracle to tell the 
Spartans to do so; but that may well be a fiction which it later happened to be convenient 
for the Spartans, as well as the Alkmaionidai, to believe. It is very unlikely that the Spartans 
acted other than to serve their own ends: they probably thought they saw a chance of 
ensuring that a grateful Athenian people would join their growing league of allies. 

But if the Alkmaionidai covered up the truth about the end of the tyrants, so did the 
Athenians more generally. For the popular story soon arose that two Athenians, Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton, had killed the tyrants. In fact this pair had only killed Hipparkhos, and 
Hippias had continued to rule for four years after Hipparkhos' death, and had strengthened 
rather than loosened his grip. But it would not do for an Athens that saw Sparta as its big 
rival to admit that it was the Spartans that had ended the tyranny. 



When Hippias was chased out by the Spartans, Kleisthenes plunged straight back into 
politics. He engaged in a struggle for political influence with another political leader called 
Isagoras, a struggle which became bitter enough for Isagoras to call back the Spartans in 
order to get Kleisthenes out of the way. No ancient source tells us what the issues were on 
either side: the struggle may have been partly personal - which family should have power? 
- partly over foreign policy - should Athens allow herself to be a puppet of Sparta? - and 
only partly about political organisation. What the ancient sources do tell us is that 
Kleisthenes now turned to the people and took them into political alliance. It is pretty clear 
what the people offered to Kleisthenes - a political lifeline. But what did Kleisthenes offer to 
them? 

People under threat? 

There are two ways of answering the question of what the people expected to get out of 
supporting Kleisthenes. We can look back and ask what was unsatisfactory about the 
situation of the people before, or we can look forward and see what Kleisthenes actually 
gave them. 

It is very probable that all adult males had had some political say in sixth-century Athens. 
There was certainly an Assembly and various matters were referred to it. It is not likely that 
the tyrants had allowed it to meet very often, but some business had certainly continued to 
pass through its hands. Since Hippias had been expelled the Assembly had probably 
acquired a larger part. From the time of Solon's reforms in the 590s onwards some adult 
male Athenians had also been able to serve on a Council of 400 which prepared business for 
the Assembly and had some powers of its own. This Council even seems to have taken a 
decisive role in the political struggle in opposing a repeat Spartan invasion. It looks as if 
ordinary Athenians already had as much say in the running of their state as did the citizens 
of any other Greek city a t that time. Or a t least in theory. 

Theory may not have been matched by practice. One of our sources claims that there was a 
scrutiny of the Athenian citizen body immediately after Hippias was thrown out, and large 
numbers were declared not to be proper citizens. Citizenship seems previously to have been 
a somewhat loose concept, with no regular procedure for recognising or registering citizens. 
It looks as if someone decided to take advantage of the strong hostility towards Hippias in 
order to have a purge of those left in Athens after he was expelled, getting rid of those who 
were thought to have different political sympathies. By 508/7 B.C., when Kleisthenes seems 
to have got the people on his side, there may well have been a significant body of Athenians 
who had been deprived, or feared they would be deprived, of the rights which theoretically 
belonged to them. Such people were ripe for recruitment by an 'opposition' politician 



desperate for support, and in a revolutionary situation, where voices might count more than 
votes in an Assembly, they were worth courting. 


Replacing the centre of power 

If we look forward, we get another view of what was at stake. What Kleisthenes did was to 
create in embryo a whole new structure of power. He left the Assembly to which all adult 
Athenians could go, but he replaced the Council of 400 by a Council of 500. It was not the 
change of number that was significant, but the way in which the new Council was 
constituted. Kleisthenes divided the Athenian male population into ten groups, which he 
called tribes. What tribe you were in depended on where you lived, but each tribe included 
men from each of the three regions into which the territory of Athens was divided - the city, 
the inland area, and the coast. So every tribe included the inhabitants of communities in 
every region, and every community was given a quota for how many men it could send to 
the Council each year. For the first time all the villages in the territory of Athens were 
always to be represented on the Council. Certainly later, and perhaps from the beginning, 
both the head men in the communities and their representatives on the Council had to 
change annually: no one could serve on the Council in two successive years or on more than 
two occasions in his lifetime. 

The complexity of this new political organisation has led people to wonder whether any 
Athenian can really have been attracted by it to support Kleisthenes. But the promise that 
all communities would have their own elected head and their own structure for making local 
decisions, that these communities would also have a say in the Council, and that particular 
families and individuals would no longer be able to control what went on in the Council, 
may not have been as unattractive as all that. People might vote for the principle, whether 
they understood the details or not. There are clear signs that the town of Athens had 
become increasingly dominant in Athenian life in the time of the tyrants, and a promise of 
moving the centre of power at least a little bit towards the countryside might also have 
been welcome to many. We know for sure that in later years only 6% of the Council of 500 
was drawn from those whose ancestral homes were within the town wall of Athens. 

A big mistake? 

But if this is what the people supported Kleisthenes to get, what was in the reforms for the 
man himself? In the short term he won out over Isagoras, of course, but was he only after 
the short term advantage? There is some reason to think he might have been thinking 
further ahead. There are some groups of closely neighbouring villages, known to have had 
strong ties with each other, which Kleisthenes seems to have put into different tribes. There 
are also some villages in which it is thought that members of Kleisthenes' own family lived 
which, although not close to each other, are put in the same tribe. Was he trying to destroy 



some old power groups and to give a structural advantage to his own family in the new 
power game? Given Kleisthenes' own history this is an attractive view. 

But if Kleisthenes thought that he could fix the new system to his advantage in this way he 
was mistaken. The structure which he created actually meant that it was no real advantage 
to be in the same tribe as others who shared the same political views. All the tribes were 
represented in all the debates in both the Council and the Assembly, and men voted as 
individuals and not as tribal blocks. In the political arena regional groupings, indeed any 
groupings at all, were of no significance. Only on the field of battle were men grouped by 
tribe, and there does not seem to be much political advantage in fighting alongside distant 
relatives. 

This certainly does not mean that all old centres of influence were immediately superseded. 
Those who gathered in the Assembly did not suddenly lose their respect for those they had 
listened to in the past. They did, on occasion, listen to members of Kleisthenes 1 family, but 
they did so because they approved of what they said, not because Kleisthenes had rigged 
the system in their favour. They listened too to many members of other families which had 
been prominent earlier in the sixth century. And more and more they listened to men who 
had no prominent family behind them at all. But that was perhaps less to do with 
Kleisthenes than with later developments. It is true that it was the structure that he created 
which allowed this to happen, but it was only the self-confidence brought by resounding 
military success, first over neighbours in Boiotia and on Euboia in 506 and then over 
Persians in 490, that made the people bold enough to take advantage of the possibilities. It 
took more than just a new structure to make the equality of opportunity become real. 

So, we celebrate Kleisthenes' reforms as creating democracy, but there is quite a good 
chance that that was not exactly what he, or his supporters, had in mind. It took something 
more than a change in the rules about who could do what to create a society where it really 
was reasonable to claim that native adult males could all speak in the Assembly on 
something approaching equal terms and could all expect a more or less equal treatment in 
the law courts. But if Kleisthenes did not quite invent the democracy we are familiar with 
from the time of Perikles he did invent two things which were perhaps of even more value: 
open government and local government. If Athenians continued to let the rich and well- 
born dominate it was not because of any behind-the-scenes manoeuvres. Kleisthenes 
himself was perhaps the last Athenian politician to work behind the scenes successfully. And 
if '2,500 years of local government' doesn't seem much of a slogan to conjure with, 'Open 
Government' is still something we would all be well advised to fight to protect. 
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